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Where’s the best all-you- 
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tuna rolls you want. 


Is good music crucial to 
your workout? One 
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thinks so, and recent 
research backs her up. 
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to find a spot throughout 
the day. 
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=HOR'S NOTE 


ur president at CSULB, Jane 

Close Conoley, said that in a 
mass email in regard to the vio- 
lence and hatred over the summer 
in Virginia, and she could not 
have been more right. Take a look 
around you on campus and you'll 
see an astonishingly diverse group 
of people, all here for the same 
purpose: higher learning. We’re all 
trying to better ourselves; we’re 
all trying to write our own success 
stories. 

This spring just before finals I 
had the displeasure of overhearing 
a crazed, screaming man wearing 
a familiar red hat on our cam- 
pus near the bookstore. It was in 
between classes and hundreds of 
students were out. He was pacing, 
clenching his fists, swinging his 
arms and unleashing a torrent of 
foul language and condemning 
anyone he saw fit as riding the 


fast lane to hell. We’ve had people 
on campus like this before, and 
some people tried to speak up in 
response, but it seemed the major- 
ity of us were too tired (it was just 
before finals) to even acknowl- 
edge him. I took a video of him 
“hate-stomping” the air, unasham- 
edly, to mock him later. 

The thing about this hate- 
monger was, later in the day, when 
I was walking back past him after 
class, there weren’t as many stu- 
dents around, and he was silent. He 
had nobody to condemn. He was 
fueled by seeing all the distinct 
individuals with something better 
to do than what he was doing. Ask 
yourself, do you think that he is a 
happy person? 

This is a free country that 
enjoys freedom of speech, but as 
Conoley also said in her email, our 
school respects “time, place and 
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“Those who believe others’ success diminishes them are simply wrong.” 


manner laws.” The key word there 
is “manner.” Nobody is allowed 
to vehemently disrespect you and 
shout in your face at an institution 
of education. That is not freedom 
of speech. 

At DIG, as editor-in-chief, I 
will strive to celebrate the diver- 
sity of this wonderful community, 
our inspiring students, and all of 
our amazing faculty. We are all so 
lucky to be here, and none of us 
should ever be afraid to come to 
school. 

With that said, welcome to 
another semester at The Beach. I 
look forward to meeting many of 
you, hearing many of your stories, 
and sharing them with the rest of 
the school. Stay strong and keep it 
classy folks. 


Go Beach! 
Tanner Hewitt 


ON THE COVER: 
Hilltop Park at sunset, 
by Matt Teel 


ON THE BACK COVER: 
Hilltop Park at night, 
by Gustavo Ortega 
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K@) fe] BEACH INSIDER 


Maybe you’re living in Long Beach to come to CSULB, 
or maybe you’ ve lived here all your life. No matter your 
situation, you know that there are always new things to 
discover in this town. We aim to do just that in our Long 
Beach Insider section, where we shine a light on trends 
in the city, seek advice from local experts, and showcase 
interesting and diverse communities -- like Cambodia 
Town, where you can indulge in some machu kreung 
(above; see page 6 for more). 
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@PNIPUS Q&A 


The value of 
broadening 
your horizons 


By Matt Teel 


Do you think you could live in 

a foreign country for two years? 
If so, working, studying, or 
volunteering abroad could be 

an interesting option for you to 
look into during college or after 
graduation. Thomas O’Brien, the 
director of research for the Center 
for International Trade and Trans- 
portation at CSULB, shares his 
memories of teaching in Morocco. 


What motivated you to live in a 
new country? 

I joined the Peace Corps just out 
of college partly because I wasn’t 
exactly sure what I was going to do 
and I didn’t know who was going 
to hire me. I had a good general 
foundation of liberal arts skills, but 
I really loved language, and I had 
studied abroad in France when I 
was a sophomore, so I wanted to 
pursue that lifestyle again by vol- 
unteering abroad. | thought that the 
Peace Corps was a good transition 
out of college, so I interviewed to 
join, and before I knew it I was 
offered to go teach English in 
Morocco for two years. 


Tell me about your experience in 
the Peace Corps. 

My ID card number was 1, because 
I was the first volunteer located 

in Missour, a small town. I was 

an English teacher in a boarding 
school and, without realizing it at 
the time, I had developed my lead- 
ership strengths and management 
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Thomas O’Brien, director of research for the CSULB Center for International 
Trade and Transportation, joined the Peace Corps in Morocco after college. 


strategies thanks to this experience. 
I love language, so being able to 
speak Arabic and French, while 
teaching English really enabled me 
to thrive there. 

I earned an administrative posi- 
tion with the Peace Corps my third 
year in Rabat. So by my third year 
out of college I was in a leadership 
position, representing the Peace 
Corps by doing on-site inspections 
of the other volunteers and their 
high schools across Morocco. I left 
with a set of concrete skills that I 
would not have been able to devel- 
op had I not volunteered. 


What is the most rewarding part 
in volunteering? 

I believe I have made a difference 
in providing a different example 
and perspective for the students I 
taught. I was able to contribute to 
the learning of my students and the 
teaching of my coworkers, and I 
hope I changed the presumption of 
what Americans are like for some 
people in Morocco. I also think I 
made a difference back home, with 
my family and friends, in having 
them question their presumptions 


about what they think the world 

is like outside of the U.S. I did 
leave an impact on the lives of my 
students, but I think volunteering 
abroad left a much greater impact 
on myself. 


How can students interested in 
volunteering get the most out of = 
their experience abroad? 

Don’t go into the country with a 
preconceived notion. When you 
get there, give it time. I had some 
friends who left early because 
things for them didn’t work out 
right away. If you go abroad, you 
must take advantage of where you 
are, appreciate everything new 
around you, and find the humor 

in the daily challenges of being 
immersed in a new culture. I think 
that any international experience 
will help you in life and that the 
right time to do it is right after 
college. Living abroad is not a lim- 
iting experience, it is a broadening 
one. You gain experience that 
changes your outlook on life, the 
way you think, and because of this 
more often than not, more doors 
become available for you to open. 


OFF THE CH@iit 


Cereal: Part of a balanced dessert 


Story and photos by Sedonah Najera 


Remember waking up on a Saturday morning as kid and watching 
cartoons? You knew it was going to be a great morning if it started with 
a hearty bowl of your favorite sugary cereal. Fast forward to Saturday 
morning, present day, and you’re likely still having a bowl of cereal for 
breakfast in the midst of a Netflix binge. 

But as we’ve grown up, so have our favorite cereals. A number of 
businesses in our region have pushed cereal into a new direction by using 
our favorites in desserts. Here are a few of those spots: 


With its new take on an ice cream sandwich, Afters Can’t decide between waffles or cereal? Why not 
offers their trademark item, the milky bun: a classic both? At The Iron Press, try a Cinnamon Toast 
glazed doughnut stuffed with ice cream. Addon your — Crunch or Cap’n Crunch’s Crunch Berries waffle 
favorite cereal toppings like Afters flakes, Fruity drizzled with condensed milk and syrup topped with a 
Pebbles, Cap’n Crunch, Cinnamon Toast Crunch, and scoop of classic vanilla ice cream, practically any kids 
Cookie Crisp. 5708 E. Seventh Street, Long Beach dream breakfast. 440 S Anaheim Blvd., Anaheim 


Snow Monster offers two creative ways to enjoy Sweet Retreat Donuts gives you the perfect excuse 
cereal: macarons and shaved snow. Enjoy cereal sand- to eat doughnuts for breakfast. These colorful 
wiched between ice cream and two perfectly sized doughnuts are delicious as they are adorable. Choose 
macarons or their take on shaved ice (snow) mixed from classics like Fruity Pebbles, Cocoa Puffs or 
with condensed milk, creating a fluffier texture. 52// Cinnamon Toast Crunch. 924 Pacific Coast Highway, 
E. Second Street, Long Beach Long Beach 
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Le} YIMUNITY SPOTLIGHT 


The Cambodian Capital of America 


or the past 40 years, Cambo- 

dian immigrants have been 
coming to America and specifically 
to Southern California and Long 
Beach. They have endured a dif- 
ficult and long journey from their 
homeland’s “Killing Fields.” Their 
fanatical and tyrant communist 
leader Pol Pot’s genocidal cam- 
paign took place between 1975 to 
1978. Those who survived came to 
start fresh from the scarred past to 
find new opportunities here in the 
land of the free and protected. 

Although Cambodians have 
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Story and photos by 
Elizabeth Ortiz 


seen the effects of Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorder, they seem to move 
past surviving the unwanted-civil- 
ian campaign, the one that slaugh- 
tered and buried roughly two mil- 
lion of their people immediately 
after the Cambodian civil war. 

This strong culture is deter- 
mined to grow roots. The city of 
Long Beach has been an ally by 
funding programs like the United 
Cambodian Community, which of- 
fers free tuition for an entire year at 
Cal State Long Beach for all Cam- 
bodians. Support has also come 


from organizations like Khmer 
Girls, who help with free resources 
to Cambodian’s youth about the 
Killing Fields and traces of PTSD 
left on their parents’ minds. Khmer 
Girls promote working hard, the 
importance of earning degrees and 
having dreams of owning small 
businesses in Cambodia Town. 
There seems to be a trend these 
days about celebrating diversity 
so I guess we can thank President 
Ford for the opportunity to have a 
chance to get to know such a rich 
culture. He was actually the first 


president to go overseas to further 
foreign relations until all hell broke 
loose. 

In the heart of Long Beach, 
which is now considered the Cam- 
bodian capital of the United States, 
there is a stretch along Anaheim 
Street between Junipero Avenue 
and Atlantic Boulevard that has 
been put on the map as “Cambodia 
Town.” If you are curious enough 
to look it up, you will see that 
the community even has its own 
council. 

During the Cambodian New 
Year festival, President and 
Reverend Sopheak Kheng of the 
Cambodian Coordinating Council 
said his highest hope is to bring ev- 
eryone together to make a stronger 
community through loving each 
other. The constant battle is to 
convince the older generation that 
growth and success in Cambodian 
territory is possible. His American 
wife Amy Kheng said an entire 
family of one household pulls their 
resources together by working 16 
hours a day, making it harder to 
connect at times. 

“Families have been breaking 
down because of Americanizing, 
and there is still leftover baggage 
while trying to jump into a new 
culture,” she said. 

Kheng also believes Cambo- 
dians are the worst at acclimating 
into American life: they did not 
know how to use the bathrooms, 
go up elevators, or turn on light 
switches. 

“Cambodians can’t just stop 
what they’re used to, they’re al- 
ways going to pick their noses, but 
they do not see it as disgusting,” 
she said. 

Other optimists like Kim Sour 
Ngann, who is one of the origi- 
nal founders of Cambodia Town, 


remembers escaping in the nick of 
time when he was 27 years old as 
a pilot; unfortunately, his family 
did not make it. He ran across the 
Thailand border right before the 
Killing Fields occurred in 1975. 
He said Cambodia Town’s biggest 
challenge stems from the lack of 
trust of one another. He feels this 
paralyzes the growth of the com- 
munity. Ngann also understands 
that most of the militia recruited 
into the massive killings during 
that time were uneducated peasants 
trying to save their families as they 
were lied to. 

“No matter what, I continued 
to act like who I was before I came 
over, no matter what... I did not 
complain if people didn’t want to 
progress [into this new communi- 
ty] because I have always wanted 
to make a difference for the next 
generation,” Ngann said. 

Going through these genocides 
was described as constantly walk- 
ing over dead bodies and seeing 
entire families being killed. The 
younger generation like Khmer 
Girl leader Amy Horn explains that 
she has heard terrible things from 
her mother, including bodies being 
stuffed into holes with limbs hang- 
ing out. Because of stories told to 
their children like these, Horn be- 
lieves PTSD has been a symptom 
commonly passed down. 

That might not be the best way 
to promote Cambodia Town, but 
knowing that the community has 
experienced that sort of devas- 
tation helps to explain that this 
culture had to endure an extremely 
difficult situation. Still, shop own- 
ers and dignitaries are typically 
kind-hearted and hard-working. 
Besides, the value of exploring 
this new emerging section of Long 
Beach keeps its richness alive. 
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“Everything Now” 
Arcade Fire 


‘VO the Bone” 
Netflix Originals 


Schoolboy Q’s 

performance at 
Outside Lands 

2017 
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Our grades for recent music, movies, TV shows, 
concerts and more. By Tanner Hewitt 


Released July 28, “Everything Now” is the Montreal band’s 
fifth studio album and the first in the last four years. Somehow, 
the album has been the band’s most critically panned, especially 
by those who were expecting a lot after the groundbreaking and 
epically long Reflektor from 2013. The album is shorter, more 
poppy, and oozing with danceable rhythms. 

With full-steam-ahead driving pop arrangements and a 
whole host of Bear-worm lyrics, “Everything Now” picks up 
where “Reflektor” left off - a biting and critical takedown of 
the tropes of modern society.This album, however, has a much 
less politically charged atmosphere. Where 2010’s “The Sub- 
urbs” romanticized the often bleak and monotonous easy living 
of suburbia, Everything Now tackles capitalism and consumer 
culture at its core. 

On “Creature Comfort” Arcade Fire shines a light on the pre- 
scription pill/social media addicted youth of today and the eery 
rise of self loathing and suicide, singing, “Oh God make me 
famous. If you can’t just make it painless.” 

“Everything Now” is surely one of this year’s best albums. 


In Marti Noxon’s feature length directorial debut, “To The 
Bone,” we see a group of people go through varying degrees 
and types of eating disorders. Much has been written already on 
both of sides of the fence, arguing whether or not the film really 
“gets” eating disorders, but Noxon based the film around many 
of her own experiences. The acting is easily the best part of the 
film, with great performances from the relatively inexperienced 
Lily Collins, who plays main character Ellen, and Tony Award 
winner Alex Sharp, the film’s romantic interest. 

The film lacks a diverse score and includes, unfortunately, 
another pretty lackluster performance from Keanu Reeves. 
Noxon’s directing doesn’t push any boundaries creatively, but 
definitely holds up throughout. If you’re in the right mood, it’s 
definitely worth a watch. 


Look, I f**king love Schoolboy Q. I’ve seen him play multi- 
ple times and was stoked to see him at OSL. But then his DJ 
played 10 of his 60 allotted minutes. He admitted he was pretty 
tripped out by the massive crowd and took several multi-min- 
ute pauses between songs to soak up the love from his fans. In 
the end he played more tracks from his TDE label-mates (the 
crowd seemed more pleased to hear Kendrick’s “Humble” than 
anything else) than his own songs. He finished with “Man of the 
Year,” so that made up for things a little bit. But he didn’t even 
play “Blank Faces,” for crying out loud. Q gets a solid C. 


Craft Beer Long 
Beach Festival 


Nearly a dozen local breweries, 
including Smog City, Ballast Point, 
Beachwood, Hog Canyon and 
Liberation Brewing Co., offer their 
creations at this family-friendly 
event in the picturesque gardens 

at the historic rancho. Admission 
includes 10-15 tastings and a sou- 
venir glass. 


Location: Rancho Los Cerritos, 
4600 Virginia Road, Long Beach 
Tickets: $20-$50 

More info: craftbeerlbfest.com 


Queen Mary 
Dark Harbor 


This annual Halloween event 
known for its scare-filled maz- 

es adds a fourth maze this year: 
“Feast” takes you through the 
ship’s haunted kitchens, where the 
spirit of an evil chef and his staff 
look to find fresh “meat” (1.e., 
people) for their new recipes. 


Location: Queen Mary, 1126 
Queens Highway, Long Beach 
Tickets: Starting at $24 

More info: queenmary.com/ 
events/dark-harbor 


CALENDIANe 
916 


Folk Revival 
Festival 


Memphis-based alternative 
country band Lucero and former 
Delta Spirit frontman Matthew 
Logan Vasquez headline the 
fifth-annual festival, which also 
hosts an epic beard and mustache 
contest. Gourmet food trucks and 
craft beer vendors will be on hand, 
and kids can try out guitars, banjos 
and more at the instrument petting 
ZOO. 


Location: Rainbow Lagoon Park, 
East Shoreline Dr., Long Beach 
Tickets: $30 pre-sale general ad- 
mission, $40 at the door, 

$75 VIP 

More info: folkrevivalfestival.com 


9/30-10/1 _| 
Music Tastes 
Good 


It’s hard to decide what takes top 
billing at this event: the music 
lineup, which features Ween and 
Sleater-Kinney, or the Taste Tent, 
which brings together chefs from 
New Orleans and Long Beach, 
including Roe’s Arthur Gonzalez 
and Restauration’s Philip Pretty. 


Location: Marina Green Park, 
East Shoreline Drive, Long Beach 
Tickets: $75 general admission; 
$150-$225 for access to Taste Tent 
More info: mtglb.co 
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ong Beach is massive. The variety and scenery in the sometimes 
dizzying complexity of its many distinct neighborhoods can’t be 
matched by other Southern California cities. Putting together some 
of Long Beach’s best offerings here in DIG was almost too easy. We 
could never fit all of the great places into one issue, though, so you’ ll 


have to go roaming for your own best picks after you check out ours. 
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At the very top of Signal Hill, 

this park provides visitors with a 
stunning panoramic view of the 
city and ocean. The park is a little 
over three acres, with barbecue 
areas, picnic tables, and restrooms. 
While having frequent visitors, the 
park does also have some facilities 
available to rent for special events 
and weddings, so be aware that it 
is a popular spot. 

Its popularity however, does 
not take away from its one-of-a- 
kind perspective over Long Beach. 
Take advantage of the grassy hill 
right below the main visitor out- 
look, organize your dream picnic, 
and make some memories. You 
will not be disappointed, especially 
if you go around sunset. 

I would try to describe the 
view, but words and photos do not 
do it justice. It’s the perfect place if 
you want to do something special 
for someone or simply enjoy a day 
with friends and family. 

2351 Dawson Ave., Signal Hill 


Best Tacos 
Lola’s Mexican Cuisine 


This trendy Latin restaurant has 
found a way to make food interest- 
ing again. They serve four combi- 
nations of tacos that each have a 
distinct flavor palate to highlight 
the meat or vegetables. The “El 
Trio” plate serves a grilled chicken 
taco with red pickled onions, toast- 
ed sesame seeds, pepitas, and mole 
poblano sauce. The Birria taco 

is topped with cilantro, onions, 
radishes, and toasted garlic tomato 
salsa. The third, carnitas, uses the 
flavors of avocado and roasted ha- 
banero salsa with Mexican rice and 
refried beans on the side. If you 
make it there on a Tuesday, tacos 


and Pacifico beers are only $2. 
Two locations: 4140 Atlantic 
Ave., (562) 349-0100 and 2030 E. 


Fourth St., (562) 343-5506. 
lolasmexicancuisine.com 


Best Cycling Route 
Shore Trail 


For those looking for a pleasant 
bike ride with a view of the ocean, 
the Shore Trail is ideal. The 
seven-mile roundtrip begins at 
54th Place and passes by the Bel- 
mont Pier, the Long Beach Drum 
Circle, Drum Eclipse and Junipero 
Beach before ending at the Alam- 
itos Beach volleyball courts. The 
road is slightly uphill as you go 
north and most often against the 
wind, making it more difficult if 
you ride quickly. 


Best Bar to Catch a Live 
Show 
Alex’s Bar 


The beauty of this venue is that | 
you can catch one of your favorite 
underground bands from the area 
and abroad. I wish they booked 
more bands instead of hosting 
karaoke a few times a week, but 
even on karaoke night you are sure 
to have some laughs and good 
times. 

There were many times I 
stumbled in to check out a band I 
had heard before and walked out 
a bigger fan of one of the other 
supporting bands because they 
usually book great lineups, from 
the opening act until the main act. 

2913 E Anaheim St., (562) 434- 
8292; alexsbar.com 
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Best Places to Walk Around 


ong Beach is one of the most visually stunning cities in Southern 

California and there’s a lot of great places to take it all in. We 
showed you the scenic views from Hilltop Park on the cover, but 
there’s some places closer to sea level that are wonderful for just tak- 
ing a stroll. In a city with “beach” in the name, the ocean ought to be 
one of our most prized possessions. 


Naples Canals 

Take a quick turn off Second Street, and you’ ll see a line of gorgeous 
million-dollar houses lined up along canals. You can wander along the 
pedestrian-only pathways beside the homes and the water and take in 
the view of both man-made and natural beauty. When you walk there 
after Thanksgiving, you’ll see houses dolled up in elaborate holiday 
lights and decorations. 


Shoreline Village 

Walk a couple of blocks from downtown Long Beach, and you’!l run 
into Shoreline Village. You’ll see a quaint boardwalk that provides 

a close view of the Queen Mary and great shopping opportunities. 
There is a lovely ocean view with a pier you can walk along. Go down 
there if you want the best ocean view in Long Beach. 
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Best Skate Shop 
Long Beach Skate 


Long Beach Skate is the quintes- 
sential local skate shop. It’s small 
but not too small; it has a really 
nice collection of clothing and 
more decks than you’re likely to 
find at any other one-off skate 
shop. Their staff are seasoned 
skaters you want working on your 
decks and giving you advice. 

Long Beach Skate is heavily 
involved in the LB community 
with organizations like ASK (Ac- 
tion Sports Kids, a local non-profit 
that provides kids with healthy 
activities) and hosts regular skating 
events. They have a sponsored 
team of skaters from all around the 
city and from around the globe. 
They even have an online store, 
which is unheard of at most local 
shops. There’s no reason to go 
anywhere else. 

3142 E. Seventh St., (562) 434- 
5527; lbskate.com 


Best Museum 
Long Beach Museum of Art 


From its brick exterior to it’s 
wonderful exhibits, this museum 
is a Long Beach landmark. It was 
founded in 1950, and since then it 
has served as home for various art 
exhibitions and educational pro- 
grams. It’s even become a popular 
site for weddings. 

This institution holds one of the 
most fascinating permanent collec- 
tions of earthenware ceramics from 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
It also puts on exhibits of more 
contemporary artists; until October 
1, it is showing “Rafael Soriano: 
The Artist as Mystic,” focusing on 
the Cuban-born painter. 

When visiting LBMA, don’t 
forget to stop for a meal at Claire’s, 


a lovely beachfront restaurant 
located in the patio adjacent to the 
museum. They serve breakfast, 
lunch and even happy hour deals 
on Thursdays. 

Admission is $7 for adults, $6 
for seniors, and free 3-8 p.m. on 
Thursdays and all day on Fridays. 

2300 E. Ocean Blvd., (562) 
439-2119; lbma.org 


Best Farmers Market 
Long Beach Southeast 
Farmers Market 


Out of Long Beach’s 12 markets 
around town, this one, from 9 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. on Sundays, is definitely 
the one you want to incorporate 
into your weekly routine. With 
more than 40 farmers and food 
vendors that come year-round, it 
spotlights not only fresh produce 


and baked goods, but also various 
artisans and crafters with hand- 
made goods. There is something 
satisfying about interacting with 
the farmers who are providing you 
with your food, and at this mar- 
ket the sense of community and 
support is strong. They sometimes 
even have live entertainment and 
fun activities for kids. 

In the parking lot of the Alam- 
itos Bay Marina, on East Marina 
Drive one-quarter mile south of 
East Second Street, just west of 
Pacific Coast Highway. 


Best Record Shop 
Fingerprints Music 


The Long Beach music scene has 
deep roots and the awesome record 
shops in town are to thank for 
continuing to water them. Our pick 


for the best shop in town is Fin- 
gerprints, in the East Village Arts 
District. 

From the moment you walk 
into Fingerprints, the sheer se- 
lection stands out. They have a 
vast collection of vinyl, CDs and 
cassettes. Every so often they 
even feature live shows with some 
pretty big names in a very special 
setting. 

420 E. Fourth St., (562) 433- 
4996; fingerprintsmusic.com 


Best Tap List 
Congregation Ale House 


Don’t be deterred by its brassy 
religious theme and church puns 
as it’s a great place for locals to 
grab a beer. They have an array 
of choices, including many hard- 
to-find styles such as Scotch Ales 
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Best Boba Tea 


Bubbles. Boba. Tapioca pearls. These are the names of the gelati- 
nous treats that sink to the bottom of some of the most popular bev- 
erages in Southern California. Here are our favorites near CSULB. 


Zero Express 

The boba here is soft and tastes like lychee jelly. The house cof- 
fee—an alternative in case you’re not a fan of tea—had an interest- 
ing flavor on its own; it tasted like a sweeter, less bitter version of 
Vietnamese iced coffee. Some might even argue that it tastes like 
coffee mixed with milk and caramel. The drink tasted like some- 
thing in between those two beverages and, interestingly enough, the 
lychee-tasting boba went well with it. Not bad for $4 plus tax. 1785 
Palo Verde Ave., (562) 343-5080 


Cha for Tea 

The most popular item on the menu here is the mango milk tea. 

The boba here is similar to the boba at Zero Express, but it’s not as 
chewy or soft. It has a distinct flavor—much like black grass jelly. 
It’s not overpowering in terms of sweetness and tastes natural with 
a honey flavor. The tea and the boba balance each other, creating a 
new flavor that tastes like a distant cousin of the Arizona iced fruit 
teas. The mango compensates for the bitter flavor of the tea and vice 
versa. The result is a combination that works well together. 5720 E. 
Seventh St., (562) 668-5100; chafortea.com 
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and Kolsch Ales. Congregation 
Ale House has more than 30 beer 
taps and a generous happy hour, 
fittingly called “mass” here, which 
runs all day Monday and during 
the week from 3 to 7 p.m. 

201 E. Broadway, (562) 432- 
2337; congregationalehouse.com 


Best Laundromat 
Naples Cleaners 


This laundromat supplies its pa- 
trons with friendly service along 
with quality laundry services, and 
it accepts Apple Pay or any credit 
card, so there’s no need to save 
your quarters. They even have a 
fluff and fold if you’re too busy 
to clean your own clothes. Then 
there’s the Rite Aid right next door, 
so as you clean your clothes, you 
can pick up some necessities, or in 
some Cases, an ice cream cone. For 
those who like to pamper them- 
selves while their clothes dry, there 
is a nail salon a short walk away. 
And for those who enjoy a good 
streaming session while they wash, 
the WiFi is impeccable. 

5660 E. Second St., (562) 433- 
1842; naplescleaners.com 


Best Signature Dish 
Mac and Cheetos at The 
Attic 


Hot Cheetos served over a bowl of 
gooey mac and cheese has made 
The Attic famous. The iconic dish 
is cheesy, with a crunch, and the 
heat gives it a little kick. You can 
customize the dish to your lik- 
ing by adding items like shrimp, 
bacon, chorizo, caramelized onions 
and avocado. The dish is meant to 
be shared as an appetizer, but don’t 
feel too bad if you find yourself 
turning it into a small entrée. 

3441 E. Broadway, (562) 433- 
0153; theatticonbroadway.com 


Best Tattoo Shop 
Outer Limits Tattoo 


Established in 1927, this is the 
oldest running tattoo shop in 
America. Stepping inside this 
famous shop, you are trans- 
ported back in time. It still 
has original floors and doors, 
giving it a rustic, vintage 
atmosphere. The details in the 
windows and doors give the 
impression that you’re inside 
an old ship. Pin up magazines 
grace the seating area, while 
historic photos of the city and 
of past artists adorn the walls. 
To be tattooed here is to truly 
have a bit of history inked 
onto your skin. 

22 S. Chestnut Place, (562) 
437-9121; outerlimitstattoo. 
com 


Best Speakeasy 
The Federal Bar 


This bar was once known 

as the 1924 Security Pacific 
National Bank. Nowadays, 

it’s the second location of the 
Federal Bar, distinguished by 
art deco architecture and a top- 
shelf liquor selection, 

But what grabs the most 
attention is what they have 
hiding downstairs. Talk to the 
host at the front of the bar, 
who might share with you a 
code. Walk toward the back of 
the bar, and you will notice a 
person standing by a door. He 
will lead you downstairs and 
up to a door. Once you knock 
and reveal the code, you will 
be welcomed into a dark 
club-like area with another full 
bar. The atmosphere is truly 
special — you feel like you’re a 
part of a 1930s secret society. 

102 Pine Ave., (562) 435- 
2000, lb.thefederalbar.com 


Best Open Mics 


People fill Long Beach coffeehouses and and other venues all over 
town to showcase their talents at open mics. Head to one of these 
spots to see some of the best local talent. 


Viento y Agua 

If you enjoy artsy spaces, you’ll fall in love with this coffee shop. 
Brightly colored and filled with jaw-dropping art and jaw-dropping 
people (so many well-defined cheekbones!), it’s a must-do to see 
some jaw-dropping talent on display, typically music. Every Thurs- 
day; signups at 7:30 p.m., performances at 8 p.m. 4007 E. Fourth 
St., (562) 434-1182; vientoyaguacoffeehouse.com 


CSULB Open Mic 

Yes, dear student, there are open mics on campus. It’s always fun to 
see people on campus attempt something artistic, making the Beach 
community feel even more tight-knit. Third thursday of every month 
at 8 p.m. Sunset Lounge in the USU 


Royal Cup Cafe 

This place is gorgeous. It’s like you’re in someone’s house, with 
quirky furniture and amazing art, and the owner decided to shove a 
mini-coffee shop and kitchen in there. Their open mics seem more 
theatrical and dramatic due to the setting, making it one of Long 
Beach’s best. Every Friday at 6:30 p.m. 994 Redondo Ave., (562) 
987-1027; royalcupcafeca.com 


y Viento y Agua 


Carte HOUSE# 


Emily Ayers, Kim Bautista, Ashley Bermudez, Angel Carreras, 
Ryan Conlon, Paola Fernandez, Tanner Hewitt, Mark Hyde, 
Colton Maines, William Odis Martin, Melody Morales, 

Thomas Rojas, Matt Teel, and Diane Vay contributed to this story. 
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Wes Perry, standing with his tenor sax, concentrates on an impressive solo. 
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Story and photos by 
Tanner Hewitt 


nacrisp and weightless Sunday afternoon this past spring I rounded a long pathway toward the east side of the 


Walter Pyramid. My mind was in a musical place, and I heard a rhythm when every so often my footfalls aligned 
with the ringing of baseballs off bats from the fields to my right. I climbed the slight grassy slope to the Daniel 
Recital hall, a small theater adorned with interesting wooden architecture snuggled into the hillside there above 


some classrooms. 
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I was there to see the last studio jazz band and 
concert jazz orchestra performances of the semester. 
For the past few years jazz seemed to be beckoning 
me. I was delighted by films like Whiplash and La La 
Land, and I have been steadily following the career of 
the now quartet BADBADNOTGOOD (who hit festi- 
val dates like FYF and Bonaroo this summer), as well 
as the burgeoning legend who is 14-year-old pianist 
Joey Alexander. 

Descending deeper into the recital hall, I quietly 
smiled to myself. I knew I was going to see something 
special. Until earlier this year, KIAZZ (whose broad- 
casting rights are still owned by the school) was run 
out of an office right on campus. The president of the 
California Alliance for Jazz is our own director of jazz 
studies, renowned trumpeter Jeff Jarvis. As the lights 
dimmed in the hall I relished my spot in the front row, 
behind the piano. 

To stage right behind the curtain I could hear the 
air was rife with the wetting of reeds and anxious 
laughter. The band took the stage, and as they started 
to play, the air in the room got warmer with their col- 
lective breath. My peripheral vision began to evapo- 
rate as my eyes dug into each individual player — the 
longer I focused my eyes the more clearly I could hear 
what sound each different player was making. 
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Ryan DeWeese, center, plays a blisteringly loud note on his trumpet. Jeff Jarvis is seen standing at far right. 


The music drew me in. I was lulled long enough 
by one measure to be rocked and my head sent bob- 
bing at the next. I started to inhabit the attitude of the 
notes, and found myself mimicking the facial expres- 
sions of the players, and one in particular. A tenor 
saxophonist named Wes Perry had caught my atten- 
tion with the easy tread of fingers along his sax, and 
he seemed as wholly absorbed in the music as I was 
becoming. His two different colored socks poked out 
from under dress pants, and I knew the man obviously 
cared more about his performance that evening than 
his outfit. I knew I needed to speak to him, but I didn’t 
know how to get to him. 

I decided to track down Jarvis to pick his brain 
about jazz and see if he could put me in front of the 
intriguing Wes Perry. Jarvis took me to his back office 
in the Bob Cole Conservatory of Music at the extreme 
lower end of campus near the Carpenter Center. I was 
determined to find out if there was something special 
about Long Beach that draws in such great talent like 
Perry. Jarvis’ own trumpeting talents had him work- 
ing with musicians like Michael Jackson and Dizzy 
Gillespie, and his years as an educator and adjudicator 
helped bring him into the fold here at Long Beach. He 
moved here all the way from upstate New York just 
for the job. 


“Tt was the best decision I ever made, I mean, I 
love it here,” he told me. “The pace of life slowed 
down for me. It’s a little bit more chill out here, and 
I think that has an impz.:t on our personalities.” East 
coast jazz can be fast-paced and aggressive — at times 
competitive. In other parts of the country there tends 
to be a sort of “caste” system among jazz musicians 
in big bands. Jarvis recanted a story in which he was 
asked to go to lunch with one of a band’s top groups. 
When he invited another student from a less accom- 
plished group, the top players sort of reeled back and 
informed him of the other player’s rank. 

“When I came here, I said we were going to build 
a culture that would not allow that. But when I got 
here I figured out it was already like that,” Jarvis said. 

The students at Long Beach mingle — they learn 
from each other. They’re all friends; that’s what sets 
our school apart. I saw nothing but smiles at the per- 
formance I went to, save for one especially furrowed 
brow on that of trumpeter Ryan DeWeese, who played 
his horn the loudest I’ve ever heard. I had to find how 
this was influencing Wes Perry and if this is what 
made him such a special player. 

Lucky for me, Jarvis took me from his office and 
introduced me to Perry and some other musicians at 
the conservatory. Perry and I met up a few days later 
in the shade near the Daniel Recital Hall where I 
first saw him play. He was quiet, a little reserved. He 
spoke with a calculated speech that seemed to clash 
with the overall improvisational vibe of jazz. “He’s 
very quiet, but he’s one of these people who’s taking 
it all in,” Jarvis had told me of Perry. 

Perry, 24, hails from Columbus, Ohio. At the age 
of 10, he picked up his first saxophone. “It was at the 
instrument petting zoo,” Perry said and laughed. “By 
the 10th grade I was listening to jazz almost exclu- 
sively, trying to figure it out.” Always tall, Perry has 
sprouted now to over six feet and the long body of 
the tenor sax “fits my build,” he said. In Columbus 
he graduated with a bachelor’s degree in jazz studies 
from Ohio State and played in professional bands 
there. In 2014, Perry played for the Disney College 
Band at Disneyland where, he said, “I fell in love with 
the weather and really everything about California.” 

After he auditioned at a few other schools for his 
graduate program in jazz, Perry chose Long Beach. 
“People were very accepting. After I got accepted I 
was just like, ‘I'll go here.” The blaring sounds of 
planes interrupted our interview a few times, as I’m 
sure it interrupts a number of sessions there at the 
conservatory. 


Perry also echoed Jarvis’ thoughts about the caste- 
system-like divisions between groups out east and 
smiled when talking about the difference here at Long 
Beach. “‘That’s kind of the thing here in the conserva- 
tory, we’re all friends in the jazz department. Every- 
body’s trying to help each other out, we’re all trying 
to get better,’ Perry said. Since Perry first picked up 
the sax, he has seen music as his path in life. He was 
lucky enough to have the same kind of support at 
home as he’s had at CSULB. 

“l’m super fortunate to have my parents and 
my brothers, they’re all really supportive,” he said. 
They’re all home in Columbus, but his middle brother 
Joshua happens to be a linebacker for the L.A. Char- 
gers. The surrogate family he has here at the conser- 
vatory has no doubt helped his success. When I first 
saw Perry, play I knew he special, and my thoughts 
were validated that night when he was awarded a 
scholarship for his playing ability and his leadership 
in the jazz department. I asked him tentatively how 
someone who seemed as shy as he did wins an award 
like that. He was immeasurably modest. 

“T guess I play a lot of solos. But I try to be there 
for my friends and stuff musically, and I get asked for 
help all the time with some of the course work, and 
I try to offer that when I can. I like to show up to as 
many of the performances here at the [Daniel Recital 
Hall] as I can,” he said softly. 

“T guess as a person I’m kind of more reserved. 
But once I have the horn, a whole different thing 
happens. I don’t know where it comes from or any- 
thing, it’s a sense of confidence, I guess.” He gestured 
in the air with his hands and said, “There is kind 
of this thing here, like a barrier if you will with the 
saxophone, between me and...I don’t know how to 
describe it.” 

Unfortunately for us still here, Perry got his gradu- 
ate degree in jazz this spring and is no longer in Long 
Beach. After graduation, he planned to keep working 
on some recordings he did last winter break with 
a friend in Columbus. They went into a studio and 
recorded “eight tunes in a day, we just knocked ‘em 
out,” he said. The project doesn’t have a name yet, but 
be on the lookout for the name Wes Perry and know 
our school helped nourish his abilities. 

“Man, I’ve heard burnin’ players in Iowa, in 
Australia, in Norway, it doesn’t matter where. What 
matters is how much you immerse yourself in the 
music. How much you listen to it, how far you want 
to analyze and learn,” Jeff Jarvis told me. Wherever 
Wes Perry goes, he’ll be burnin’ too. 
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MAKING 
YOUR 
THREADS 
HEARD 


Story by Madison Gallegos 
Photos by Gustavo Ortega 


hen you think about the fashion 

industry, politics isn’t typically 

something that comes to mind. 
In reality, these two domains have a vital 
component in common: expression. 

Both rely on the changing atmosphere 
of the public and their shifting perspectives. 
Fashion’s direction depends on the people’s 
positions on current trends in the same way 
our political standing depends on people’s 
votes. Fashion is so much more than cloth- 
ing: It’s a way to declare who you are and 
how you feel at a current place and time. 

English Romanticist painter William 
Turner connects the fashion world and the 
political world: “Dress is more than mere 
objects and materials people put on their 


bodies. Dress can be a sign or symbol that 
refers to or stands for meanings not inherent 
in the material or object. In sum, the phys- 
ical body when dressed reflects the ‘social 
body’ or surrounding societal system.” 

Though historically this can be as- 
sumed to indicate a cultural connection to 
clothing—e.g. the stories in the designs of 
India’s Saris or the identity and status with- 
in Polynesian tattoos—this can be applied 
more relevantly to today’s intensely shifting 
political tides. Since Trump announced his 
candidacy in 2015, the number of national 
protests has been astounding, and with a 
new scandal and frankly mind-boggling 
tweet appearing nearly every day, it doesn’t 
seem to be stopping anytime soon. 
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WHILE IT SEEMS LIKE EACH 


GENERATION HAD ITS OWN 
ISSUE TO TACKLE, IN TODAY’S 
SOCIETY, IT FEELS LIKE WE’RE 
TACKLING THEM ALL. WE NEED 
TO UTILIZE OUR FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION MORE THAN EVER. 


Like politics, fashion has an 
enormous impact on the world. 
More than ever, activists and your 
average opinionated civilians are 
harnessing the influence of fashion 
to help alter the political atmo- 
sphere. Graphic tees, hats, but- 
tons—essentially anything that you 
can put a logo on—are being used 
as a less strenuous form of protest 
sign whether you’re at a rally or 
just carrying out your day-to-day. 

There’s a witty political tee 
for any cause you’re fighting for, 
which is only one of the reasons 
why millennials find them so 
important. 

The main reason, points out 
CSULB political science student 
Sierra teNyenhuis, is that “political 
clothing allows you to not only 
find other people who are fighting 
the same fight you are, but it also 
allows you to spread the word on 
your cause and inform people who 
are unaware.” 

Though politics is typically a 
source of conflict, fashion creates 
a more inviting atmosphere that 
lends for smooth discussion and a 
free exchange of ideas. If someone 
is wearing a shirt that says “We 
Are All Human Beings,” you can 
take the opportunity to ask them 
a little more about the meaning 
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behind the text. Either way, dis- 
cussion is happening and change is 
being put into action. 

This conversation also fosters 
a sense of community and repre- 
sentation, another aspect that is not 
only important to millennials, but 
vital for the initiation of political 
movements. No one can fight the 
good fight alone. Jordan Daniels, a 
public relations student on cam- 
pus, believes political clothing is 
so effective because “when people 
see something they believe in it 
themselves.” 

“When they see a black woman 
wear ‘BlackGirlMagic’ on their 
shirts, it is so empowering and they 
lead by example,” Daniels says. 

Women held onto their pro- 
pagandized image of how they 
should dress until Mary Tyler 
Moore wore pants (capri pants to 
be exact) for the first time on tele- 
vision in the ‘70s. This sparked the 
movement of the working wom- 
an, because women finally saw a 
version of themselves that they 
wanted to be. 

It’s not just students, either. 
Fashion design and merchandising 
professor Colleen Poteet welcomes 
designs that hold sociopolitical 
meaning in her class. 

“It’s every student’s right of 


free speech,” she says. “As long as 
it’s not hateful or violence-incit- 
ing.” 

While it seems like each gener- 
ation had their own issue to tackle, 
in today’s society, it feels like 
we’re tackling them all. We need to 
utilize our freedom of expression 
more than ever. 

Since Trump’s election an- 
nouncement, there have been so 
many protests that Wikipedia had 
to dedicate an entire page to keep 
track of them all. In the L.A. area 
alone there have been countless. 
At the anti-Trump rally on Inau- 
guration Day, thousands of people 
stood in clothing that cried “Not 
My President.” The Women’s 
March in January was filled with 
women and men alike dressed in 
shirts with sayings like “My Body, 
My Choice.” A Day Without Immi- 
grant protesters donned shirts that 
said “We Are All Immigrants.” 

Even CSULB has taken on 
a few protests. At the Cal State 
Against Hate protest put on last 
semester by the Muslim Students 
Association, students wore cloth- 
ing that opposed every form of 
racism. At the Protest Against 
Police Brutality participants wore 
clothing that called to end the 
violence. With so much to take on, 
today’s activists have to use all the 
ammunition they have, and that 
means more than just holding up 
some strongly worded signs. 

College-age students are 
thought of as the quickest to adopt, 
vocalize, and spread a movement; 
however, we’re not always the 
ones who set the platform. Each 
generation had its own collection 
of activists with their own specific 
causes, many of which continue to 
walk beside their progeny, passing 
on their wisdom and their strength. 


= 
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Youth rebellion is hardly 
anything new. In fact, protesting, 
specifically with fashion as an 
asset can be traced back as far as 
the 1940s with the Zoot Suit Riots. 
These suits, characterized by their 
baggy fabric and pinstripe pattern, 
were adopted by Mexican-Ameri- 
cans when they first settled in Los 
Angeles in an attempt to embrace 
their own new culture in the States. 

Once WWIL hit, zoot suits 
and other elaborate clothing were 
banned in order to ration materi- 
als, but of course, that didn’t stop 
the youth. Though just worn as a 
symbol of protest against the war 
and unfair treatment, they were re- 
garded as hoodlums and gangsters. 
And that was only the beginning. 
In the 1960s, people protested the 
Vietnam War wearing bell bot- 
toms and pointed-toe booties—the 
anti-establishment get-up of the 
time—and holding up signs that 
said “Make Love, Not War” and 
“Drop Acid, Not Bombs.” Women 
burned their bras in the 1970s in 
defiance of the restrictions forced 
on them by the patriarchy. 

Due to the diversity of the fash- 
ion industry, most people in it tend 
to be left-leaning. With so many 
different cultures working as one, 
the industry has recently been 
making a point to celebrate those 
differences and project them to 
the world. While in the past, fash- 
ion has been mostly about status 
and wealth, the last 25 years have 
been more about connecting the 
masses. 

Though high couture fashion 
labels like Gucci and Prada still 
create a status gap, these same 
labels are creating a movement to 
bring the classes together to enact 
social and political change. Typi- 
cally, the fashion cycle works in a 


trickle-down manner, where high- 
end designers create the trends that 
the general masses will eventually 
adopt once they reach their price 
point. 

Due to the popularity and 
globalization of political clothing, 
the opposite has been occurring. 
Political clothing, spawning almost 
entirely from handmade online 
shops, has made its way to the 
forefront of the fashion runways. 

More outlandish and risky de- 
signers here and there have made 
political strides in the past, such 
as Vivienne Westwood’s fall 2006 
show where women wore shirts 
that said “I Am Not a Terrorist,” 
or Alexander McQueen’s fall 1995 
show designed to highlight the hor- 
rors of battered women. But none 
have been so expansive as the most 
recent designer lines. 

The fall 2017 runway shows 
were overwhelmed with political 
stances, ranging from feminism to 
environmental policy to immigra- 
tion. Christian Siriano debuted his 
new line with clothing that read 
“People are People,” as a push to 
eradicate racism and immigration 
laws. Anniesa Hasibuan showcased 
the first runway show to feature 
hijabs in New York. 


Calvin Klein featured clothing 
that stated bluntly “This is Not 
America” as a broad position on 
his distaste on the current state of 
the nation. Even the entire Council 
of Fashion Designers of America 
are making global statements about 
their stance with Planned Parent- 
hood. 

The fashion industry has just 
as much to lose with this adminis- 
tration as everyone else. Immigra- 
tion laws would deter the fashion 
industry in America vastly and 
the lack of environmental policy 
is putting the sustainability of the 
industry at question. It’s a mutually 
beneficial relationship—fashion 
produces the armor for battle and 
the public fights for their rights. 

It’s safe to say that fashion 
alone cannot pass a law or sign 
a bill to directly affect what’s 
happening in politics, but it makes 
a statement. As with every great 
movement in history, it began with 
a single statement of protest. 

We are not always given the 
platform we desire to make our 
voices heard and our needs met. 
Fashion provides that silent 
platform to allow you to spread 
ideas, gather an army, and enact 
change. 


IT’S A MUTUALLY 
BENEFICIAL RELATIONSHIP— 
FASHION PRODUCES THE 
ARMOR FOR BATTLE, AND 
THE PUBLIC FIGHTS FOR 
THEIR RIGHTS. 
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eligious expression outside of the values and 
Reece of the largely Christian over- 

culture in the United States have often been 
scoffed at, persecuted or outright ignored. But the 
April 2017 addition of multiple alternative religions 
by the Department of Defense to its list of recognized 
faith groups shows a changing perspective toward 
faith among Americans. 

Alternative religions, also referred to colloquially 
as new religious movements, are a collection of faiths 
of relatively modern beginnings or reconstruction. 
They are commonly faiths that have come into their 
own in the last two centuries. Even so, the termi- 
nology is not without problems, according to Dr. 

Jon Stone, a Cal State Long Beach religious studies 
professor. 
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“That presents a problem because the definition 
from the perspective of the religion might vary from 
the perspective of ourselves,” said Stone. “So many 
religious movements that are typed as new think 
of themselves as re-creating an older tradition, for 
example, neo-paganism or Odinism. Those are newer 
religions from our perspective as they began emerg- 
ing in this century, but neo-paganism says ‘well, we 
were a religion before that religion,’ so they would see 
Christianity as a new religion compared to their own 
religion.” 

The United States saw an influx of religious con- 
cepts that differed from traditional American belief 
in the post-World War II era. Many faiths found a 
foothold in the counter-culture, including the Hippie 
scene of the 1960s. 


Finding different truths in alternative religious expressions 


By Nick McNamara 


“It was almost as if there was a collision of 
worldviews taking place [in] post-war America,” said 
Stone. “Baby boomers suddenly became dropouts 
of college — think Timothy Leary — and you have 
flooding the shores all these gurus, teachers, who are 
moving among the hippie population, and the hippie 
population was experiencing a different reality, 
whether through drugs or meditation.” 

There is no uniformity to the formation of these 
new faiths, as they come in innumerable expressions 
and worldviews. Some are reconstructions of dead 
religions, some are expansions and reevaluations of 
old dogma, and some are splinters off of larger, estab- 
lished faiths. 

Though the acceptance of alternative faiths has 
seemed to grow, Stone says it is difficult to quantify 


the number of practitioners due to the decentralized 
and short-lived nature of many religions. 

“Some groups inflate their statistics so they’re 
not reliable, other groups don’t keep statistics, so we 
don’t know,” said Stone. “Some movements come and 
go before anyone has a chance to take stock of them.” 

Despite the accusations of cultism and other 
opposition, Americans have not slowed their spiritual 
searching for different expressions of greater truths in 
the world. 

“It’s really stepped into Alice’s provincial wonder- 
land — any experience can become a religious experi- 
ence, from the Wicca going out and honoring the trees 
to someone who goes into deep meditation within 
the soul,” said Stone “It can be outward-directed or 
inward-directed.” 
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The Baha’i faith 


The Baha’ faith is a monotheistic faith believing in 
an all-knowing and all-powerful creator deity in the 
same vein of other Abrahamic faiths. It began in Iran 
in the early 1800s after a revelation came to its found- 
ers. Baha’i practitioners believe that their founders, 
the Bab and Baha’u’llah, are the latest of a line of 
divine messengers, including the prophet Muhammad, 
Jesus, Zoroaster and Buddha. 

Baha’is believe in working to improve the world 
around them as a form of worship. It is an anti- 
discriminatory faith with values including equality 
between men and women, the fostering of harmony 
between religion and science, unity of humanity and 
the need for a universal language to bring people 
together. 

“As Baha’ is we believe that these things can get 
corrupted over time — errors creep in — that’s why 
we think religion always needs to be refreshed and 
renewed,” said Jeremy Iversen, author of the book 
High School Confidential. “Conditions change. So the 
Baha’i faith is saying that historically things like the 
tribe and the nation were the basis of society, but now 
we have to see ourselves as a global civilization.” 

Iversen lives in Santa Monica and grew up in an 
Episcopalian Christian household before finding the 
Baha’i faith. He tried to believe, but began question- 
ing his Christian beliefs around age 13 when he had 
trouble connecting his intellectual understanding of 
the world with his faith. 

“When you’re very little you almost accept 
religion on a superstitious level where you just kind 
of know there’s this god up there, there isn’t really 
a thought about it,” Iversen said. “Then later on you 
start thinking rationally about stuff and you start 
thinking like ‘OK, to really put my faith behind this it 
has to really make sense.’ You have to have some kind 
of reason to believe this thing. That’s when it starts 
falling apart because you have to compartmentalize.” 

Iversen first heard of the Baha’i faith around that 
same age and was instantly enthralled by its teach- 
ings, but did not dive too deep due to the Christian 
influences around him. He maintained a belief in 
spirituality but had no clear religious structure in his 
life throughout high school. He dabbled in Buddhism, 
going to centers and temples, but ran into similar 
issues connecting the beliefs to his life. 

Then on a family trip to Central America after 
college he met a group of travelers who had visited 
the Baha’i house of worship in Panama, re-triggering 
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I know I’m a much better 
person for having done it, 
and part of the reason I 
think more people should 
be Baha’i is I know what 
I was like before I be- 
came a Baha’i, and I 
know that it’s much 
better for the world that 
I’m a Baha’i now. 
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his interest in the faith. This time, he had no problem 
conceptualizing it or its laws. 

“We don’t just do it because the book says to do 
it — we do it because the book says to do it, but there’s 
also every other reason in the whole wide world to do 
this,” Iversen said. “I think every single point in this 
religion is entirely intellectually defensible. If you 
look at every single one of the laws and look at what 
the scientific research is, it backs it up.” 

Though not everyone in his life understands his 
new faith, Iversen says it has done a world of good for 
him already. 

“T know I’m a much better person for having done 
it, and part of the reason I think more people should 
be Baha’i is I know what I was like before I became a 
Baha’i, and I know that it’s much better for the world 
that I’m a Baha’i now,” Iversen said. 


Heathenry 


Far from godless, heathenry is a reconstructionist/ 
revivalist pagan faith centered around the worship of 
the pre-Christian Germanic gods and spirits. There 
are many different names for the faith, ranging from 
heathenry to Fyrnsidu to Asatru. 

Heathens have no orthodoxy, no dogma, and no 
set religious text that lays out the fundamentals of 


the faith. It is an orthopraxic religion centered around 
somewhat standard ritual practice, not a standard view 
of their gods. 

Heathenry can be fc used on the practices of the 
many different Germanic cultures, from Anglo-Saxon 
to the more prevalent Scandinavian. Revered spirits 
consist of deities such as Thor, Odin and Freya, less 
powerful spiritual beings called wights that live in the 
land and in homes, and passed-on family and ances- 
tors. They draw from a variety of folklore and primary 
sources on elder heathen practice, as well as anthro- 
pological, archaeological and linguistic academic re- 
search to re-form the old ways into a modern context. 

A female heathen living in Orange County — who 
asked to have her name withheld due to lingering 
stigma on alternative faiths in science and math fields 
— first began researching the religion on the Asatru 
forum on Reddit and currently focuses her practice 
on honoring the local spirits or wights, as well as the 
spirits of her ancestors in the Scandinavian fashion. 

“When I was growing up, full moons were a big 
deal in my family,” she said. “I really enjoyed that 
connection to the processes of the lunar cycle, so I se- 
lected to make regular offerings to ancestors and local 
wights on the new moon and the full moon.” 

She learned of heathenry after meeting her hus- 
band in college when she came to California from a 
small, heavily Christian town in the Midwest. She was 
raised Catholic and first had issues with her Christian 

~ faith early in her childhood. 
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processes of the lunar 
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make regular offerings 
to ancestors and local 
wights on the new moon 
and the full moon. 
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“My mother bought a picture book for me and 
my sisters when I was [8 years old], and it was about 
how Jesus is always with you — and that freaked me 
out,” she said. “So I was like ‘OK, if Jesus is always 
with me and I don’t like that, if I stop believing in him 
he’ll go away.’ Like he was an imaginary friend, that 
was my 8-year-old logic.” 

Despite her decision to not believe, she maintained 
her practice in her Christian surroundings, celebrating 
the major Catholic holidays with her family. 

When she left home to go to college and found 
that the traditions around her were not present in her 
new setting, it threw her off. She had become accus- 
tom to the orthopraxy of Catholicism, and without 
it began delving more into ethical philosophy and 
animism, which helped her connect to heathenry when 
it was introduced to her by her future husband. 

“He was raised Asatru — we don’t call it that now, 
but that’s what he was raised,” she said. “The way 
he explains it is that his dad raised him Asatru — his 
father’s an atheist — because children need myths to 
learn. It’s this concept in psychology that children 
who have myths have a way to mediate their childish 
misunderstanding of the world.” 

She agreed with this concept, and the two decided 
to raise their children in the faith as well. She already 
had a connection to the concept of animism, as well as 
the orthopraxy of her prior tradition, and found it all 
clicking in the polytheistic heathen faith. She says her 
practice is constant research and reevaluation based 
on new information. 

“Growing up, my husband called his spring hol- 
iday Ostara. Ostara is — from what I’ve read — not a 
well-attested goddess,” she said. “So I asked, ‘What if 
we call this spring celebration Varblot, which means 
spring sacrifice or spring ritual?’ [and he agreed].” 

Though she’s been practicing just under two years 
and has had to keep her beliefs secret from many 
friends and family, she sees the positive impact it has 
on her and the potential it has to positively impact her 
family in the future. 

“T think that heathenry really dignifies the work of 
your relationship, putting in that work, ensuring that 
you have a clean home and that you observe these 
practices around holidays,” she said. “It’s something I 
enjoy doing and I want to do —I’m giving to my fam- 
ily because they’ve given gifts to me, and I make an 
amazing feast to give to my friends and my ancestors 
and to the gods.” 

“T know I’m doing right by my family and my 
ancestors.” 
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INCH SCENE 


HEE PER STEIRE 


Staff photographer Elizabeth Ortiz caught these scenes 
around campus during the first week of the fall semester. 
Follow us on Instagram (@dig.mag) for more like this. 
And if you have a photo of campus life you’d like to see 
featured in DIG, send it to us at digmageditor@gmail.com. 
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Want to see your name in DIG? 


We want to see what you've got: 


Art 
Poetry 
Prose 
Photography 


Send it our way on our Facebook page 
or at digmageditor@gmail.com. 
We'll put our picks in the magazine or 
up on our site at 
digmagonline.com 


And thanks for reading DIG Magazine. 


Got a comment, suggestion or question? 
Send it to us at 
digmageditor@gmail.com. 


Online™ — digmagonline.com 


Facebook facebook.com/digmag 
Instagram @dig.mag 
Twitter - @digmag 
Snapchat @digmag 
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